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" I saw the Rogers family at Plymouth. They
spoke of thee with affectionate warmth. Kind,
gifted, amiable, they have all the pleasant traits of
their father; but the conduct of some of the
church and clergy in respect to him has made
them skeptical, and prejudiced them against the
forms of religioiis observances."

In 1848, after the Buffalo convention that nom-
inated Van Buren, the Liberty party had high
hopes from the division of the Democratic party in
New York, and Whittier wrote his " Psean " with
the feeling that the North was at last thoroughly
aroused, and that the encroachments of slavery
would be stopped. But it was found that the
North was not quite ready for a full revolt. It
was necessary to fill the measure of its humiliation
by the passage of the fugitive slave law; and even
that was not enough, as the event proved.

The " Era " had become self-supporting in the
first year of its existence. Some of its readers ob-
jected to the stories, sketches of travel, and poems
that had no reference to the cause in which they
were interested, but Dr. Bailey informed them
that it was this literary element that kept the en-
terprise afloat, and he should continue to draw
upon it. Of course, there was no complaint from
any anti-slavery reader, while " Uncle Tom's Cabin,
or Life among the Lowly," was appearing as a
serial, in 1851-52. Even readers principled
against novels could not resist the fascination of
that remarkable story, which was coming out in
weekly installments, while the operations of the
fugitive slave law were exciting a deep feeling of